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A room hung with pictures is a room hung with 
thoughts. Sir Josuua Rrynoips. 


THE SEASONS. 


Four babies lay in their cradles new, 
Beginning to think of “ What shall I do 
The world to brighten and beautify ¢” 
The Spring baby first said, “Let me try.” 


So she put on a dress of freshest green, 
With trimmings the loveliest ever seen, — 
Trimmings of tulips and hyacinths rare, 
And trailing arbutus looped every where. 


“How perfectly beautiful!””? Summer said ; 

“But wait till you see my dress of red 

And darker green with golden spots, 

Trimmed with roses and pinks and forget-me-nots!” 


“Pooh!” said Autumn, “my dress will be 
A more substantial one, you’ll see ; 

With skirt of finest and yellowest wheat, 

A girdle of grapes and squash turban neat.” 


Then Winter came silently tripping along, 
Chanting softly a Christmas song, 

In a pure white dress with jewels spread, 
Holding a basket of books on his head. 


Poems and stories and pictures were there 

Of the Christchild, the Yule log of folk-lore rare. 

“T am not in bright colors,” he said, with a smile, 

“ But the long winter evenings my gifts here beguile.” 
HeLen ADELAIDE RICKER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT FLEETY DID. 
BY AUNTIE BETH. 


LEETY was a little German girl, that is, she 
was the child of German parents; but Fleety 
was born in this good land, and went to the 

day school through the week and to Sunday School 

when Sunday came. 

Very dearly the little girl loved her Sunday-School 
teacher, who was a young lady that tried her best to 
teach the little girls in her class what was right and 
what the Bible tanght, and very fond too was Fleety 
of good Dr. Spencer the minister, who occasionally 
would go into the Sunday School and talk to the 
little children. 

Once in a while Fleety’s father and mother would 
go to church, but not very often, because they were 
poor, and had to work hard during the week; and 


“THEN WINTER CAME SILENTLY TRIPPING ALONG.” there were some weeks when her father could n’t 
get any work at all, then her mother — she called 
(Ser porm ‘THE SEAsons.”’) her “mutter” — would have to go out washing to 


earn money to buy the milk and oatmeal, and per- 
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haps the’ bit of meat her little family needed. So it 
was generally hard to be all ready with proper cloth- 
ing to go to church. 

There was another child besides Fleety, —a heavy 
vaby boy two years old, while Fleety was now eight. 

One Sunday Dr. Spencer came into the Sunday 
School, and Fleety was delighted to find he was going 
to say something. He always used words that the 
children could understand when he talked to them, 
so it was a pleasure to listen, and little Fleety was 
always sure to drink in all that the good man 
said. 

This day Dr. Spencer said he had come to talk a 
little while about the glad Christmas time, because 
the next week would be Christmas week, and he 
thought it was a beautiful time for little people and 
grown-up people, and everybody to try to do some- 
thing that was good. 

“See if you each one cannot do something,” he 
said, “and then when Christmas Day comes, you 
will feel very happy because you will know that you 
have tried to do even some little thing in the spirit 
of Jesus.” 

Poor little Fleety looked around, and her heart 
sank down. All about her were children in nice 
garments and pretty ribbons who looked as though 
it would be very easy for them to do some kind 
deed. But what could she do, a poor little girl 
who never had money of her own, who could n’t go 
about trying to earn anything, and whose parents 
were too poor to be asked to help any one else? It 
was all they could do to keep themselves. 

But there is a loyely little bird of Hope in every 
child’s breast, so Fleety’s little face grew cheery 
again as she promised herself that when she was all 
quiet in her little bed at night she would try to think 
up something or other that even she could do that 
would be good. 

Every day the little girl was watchful, hoping the 
chance she was looking for would come; but oh, 
dear, it didn’t! and after a number of days had 
come and gone, Fleety made up her mind that it 
was only making her unhappy to watch so hard for 
what she couldn’t find, and so she had better give 
up trying. 

She thought it all over in a wise little way and 
then it did occur to her that perhaps Mrs. Bertram, 
who lived on the hill and had a great deal of money, 
might let her do some errands on Saturday when 
there was no school, and she promised herself that 
she would go and see. But, oh, dear, again! when 
Saturday morning came, Fleety’s mother said she 
had a chance to go and help clean a house, and she 
should be gone all day. As the father was at work 
too, Fleety had to take care of the baby brother and 
get the bread and milk for them both at noon. 

Then she did give up entirely. ‘“ Well, there’s 
no use in being cross,” she thought. “ Carl is heavy 
to tend, and has to be amused, and all is, Ill be just 
as good as I can be, if I am dretful sorry.” 

And like the nice little girl she was, Fleety took 
grand care of little Carl: she built up his blocks, 
sung him to sleep when he fretted, and fed him when 
the right time came like a little careful mother. At 
night her mother said she was “a goot child,” and 
that made Fleety feel happy. 

Monday, after school, Fleety’s mother had to send 
her on a long errand, which made the little child 
trudge about until nearly dark. “Her lips quivered 
as she said to herself on the way: “I did so much 
want to do something in the Jesus spirit, but there 
was nothing I could do.” But she went patiently 
trudging along the road, and did the errand exactly 
as she was told. 

That Monday night Fleety Jay awake awhile in 
her little bed thinking how nice it was, for little girls 
who had money enough, to have pretty presents, and 
to give pretty presents, and to send money to the 
heathen children, and give something at Christmas 
time to some one who was very, very poor. She had 
an idea that that was one thing Dr. Spencer meant, 


—to give something on Christmas to some one who 
was very poor indeed. 

And Fleety had thought of poor lame Corny Wil- 
lets who lived around the corner and hadn’t any 
father at all, and just watched the children outside, 
and she had wanted to get Corny a picture-book. 

After a while she fell asleep, and; oh, such a dream 
as little Fleety had! She thought some beautiful 
Being came and stood beside the bed, and putting a 
gentle hand on her head said in a loving voice: 
“Dear little Fleety, you have pleased me so much I 
have come to tell you of it, because your little heart 
has been sorrowful that you could not do more. My 
child, you do not need to do great things. You did 
not know you were doing the very best thing you 
could do when you so gently took care of little Carl 
all day Saturday. You did not even know or think 
it was your kind Father in heaven gave you that as 
a day’s work. And to-day, when your iittle feet 
grew tired on the long road as you did the errand for 
mother, you pleased your Father in heaven. 

“Byery little duty that a child takes up and does 
the best it can, is something God gives it to do, and 
nothing pleases Him more than to see a child obedi- 
ent, willing to help its parents, and quick to help 
wherever it can. It would be far easier to buy a 
picture-book for Corny Willets and see his joy at 
getting it than to amuse little Carl all day, far easier! 
But that was not what God gave you to do. Had 
you done an errand for Mrs. Bertram she would 
have given you money, but far. better than money 
was the thankful smile your mother gave you for 
doing her errand, willingly and well. 

Then the light that had been all around grew cim. 
Fleety slept on until daylight came, but when she 
opened her eyes she remembered her dream. It 
made her very happy, but she kept wishing she 
dared tell some one about it, and ask if it could be 
true. 

It was Tuesday morning, and Thursday would be 
Christmas Day. When Fleety was on her way home 
from school she met Dr. Spencer. If there had been 
time to think about telling him her dream, she never 
would have dared to in the world. But without 
stopping to think, the little girl began telling how 
hard she had tried to see what she could do that 
would be good, ‘and then gave up, because she saw no 
chance. Then she told of her wonderful dream. 
And Dr. Spencer said right away it was no doubt a 
dream that God sent to show her she was doing ex- 
actly as He wanted her to, in helping her mother. 

Dr. Spencer was on his way to see Mrs. Bertram, 
the rich lady on the hill, when he met Fleety, and 
while he was talking with her, he remembered how 
the child had wanted to do errands for her, to get 
money to do good with. So he told the lady the 
story about the dream and all. 

After Dr. Spencer had gone, Mrs. Bertram kept 
thinking of the little girl who had been so anxious 
to do something in the Christ way. It made her 
uneasy and ashamed, because, with all her money 
she had never thought much about such things. 
But pretty soon she couldn’t think of anything else. 
So she put on her things and went to see Fleety 
and talk with her. 

The child was at school, but it was just as well, for 
Mrs. Bertram had a long talk with Fleety’s mother 
and found out how poor they were and how many 
things were needed in the home. ‘The mother had 
heard from Fleety about her wishes and her dream, 
yet she did not tell the lady of these things. But 
the next evening, Christmas eve, something beauti- 
ful happened. 

There came a loud knock at the door, and there 
stood Mrs. Bertram again, with such a great bundle 
in her arms! She had come in her carriage to bring 
Christmas presents and Christmas comforts to them. 
all,-—Fleety, her father and mother, and even little 
Carl. And besides all that, there was a lovely great 
picture-book for Fleety to give lame Corny Willets, 
as a Christmas gift from Fleety herself! 


Was there ever before such a happy little girl as 
Fleety was then! She did not know how to thank 
the kind lady. But Mrs. Bertram said they were 
more than welcome, for she wanted to do something 
herself. In some way she had heard what Fleety 
wanted to do and of her lovely dream, and she said 
she believed God sent it, and that it would show that 
pleasing Him meant doing the work before any one 
in the best, most patient way it could be done. 

“Tt was only ev’ry day work,” said Fleety. 

“ And every day work is His work if we try to 
serve Him,” said Mrs. Bertram. 

Then the “mutter” smiled, nodded her head, and 
said, “I’m glad for what mine Fleety did!” 


TO-DAY. 


You ask me for the golden time — 
I bid you “seize the hour,” 
And fill it full of earnest work, 
While yet you have the power. 
To-day the golden time for joy 
Beneath the household eaves; 
To-day the royal time for work, 
For “bringing in the sheaves.” 
Marcarer EH. SANGsTER, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BERRYING OR CADDYING. 
In Two Parts. — Part II, 
BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


HE putting greens were all in order, and the 
teeing grounds supplied with pails of dirt; 
hazards were built where nature had not 

supplied them; the rules had again been posted; 
and the summer cottagers were ready for golf, 
Morning, noon, and afternoon, all day and every 
day, except Sundays, the caddies were ready for the 
goliers. ‘The boys knew their business well, watched 
far ahead where the balls went, ran to fetch them, 
and seldom lost them. They gave advice freely, and 
in their boyish way bet in words, but not in money, 
on the best players. Each good golfer had his or 
her own caddy; the intimacy was close. Many an 
extra sum was earned by cleaning the golf sets at 
sunset, or in the early morning, when the grass was 
too wet for playing. 

Some golfers lost their tempers; so did some 
caddies. Some golfers used bad words. Some 
caddies were impertinent, and declared they would 
not caddy any longer for people who fussed so over 
the fraction thereof; but they always got their full 
pay, and were on hand again the next day. Then 
came the tournament, and the excitement waxed 


* greater. There were the doubles, the singles, and 


the foursomes, the ladies’ and the gentlemen’s sets, 
the prizes of scarf-pins and bonbon-boxes, and of 
plated and of real silver cups. Each caddy had his 
girl or his man who must win; and shrewd advice did _ 
caddies give. 
the results spread from house to house in the village, 
when the contests were ended, and the best players 
won the prizes, and the caddies had lofters and 
drivers given them for their own use, as special 
thanks for the services they had rendered! 

Afterward Dan, in telling his mother about his 
girl, who had won the big prize, said: “When she 
took her last put, I just took a long breath; and if 
she had not won, I should have dropped down dead ; 
for I had used up all my breath. But she got it. 
My! I would n’t be a girl, and pick berries, and earn 
money that slow way.” 

“You eat ’em fast enough when I pick ’em,” said 


How the counsel and the news of — 


his little sister, who had been an eager, quiet listener — 


to his description of the tortures of mind he had 
suffered during the last match. 
“Course I do. That’s what girls are for; their 


job’s berrying. Girls can’t run so fast, nor see so. 


far, as boys. ‘They ain’t made like’em. You can’t 
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vs be sure city folks want your berries, and you 
__ have to sell ’em at half price to the neighbors.” 

“Tf I do,” whined the child, “I don’t see why 

others ep little girls’ earnings, and big boys keep 
their own.’ 

“Cause we are boys,” was Dau’s conclusive an- 

_ swer as he walked loftily away. 

Had he not been paid in full for three months of 
hard work 2 Had he not made out his bill, —owed 
to Dan Pike by Miss Jones, for caddying, — with 
the number of hours and half-hours, and the amounts 

_ due, set against each day? When she paid him, how 
handsomely he had signed his name in a round, 
clear hand, without any stylish flourishes! But now 
came the tug of conscience. He had voted to give 
up six per cent of his earnings, and he needed every 
cent of it for clothes. He tried to think he had been 
mistaken, or had misrecollected the vote, and that to 
be compelled to agree, and silently at that, as he had 
been chairman, to a yote, when a big wave was com- 

| ing into the cave to drown them all, was voting under 
compulsion, and so amounted to nothing; and that 
nobody would know how much he had earned. She 
would not tell, and he would not. ‘lhe more he 
thought, the more his conscience and memory wrig- 
giled in and out of each other, till both grew hazy. 

Then he had sense enough to know he was in imme- 

‘diate danger, and he tried thinking aloud to ward off 

‘the peril. It was no use; the more he reasoned 

\ aloud, the, clearer it became to him, till at last he 

‘heard within him, with great thumps, the words, “I 
\ did yote yes on six percent.” Quicker than he could 

think a second time, he took pencil and paper (he did 

i ‘not dare to trust to doing such a conscience sum in 
his head), reckoned the per cent, took it out of 
the envelope which held his earnings, and ran to the 

_ schoolmaster with it, afraid to delay a moment. 

How surprised was Mr. Smith, and how amazed 
was Dan the next morning, when, pinned up on the 
schoolroom wall, was a long narrow slip of paper 

’ with the names of the caddies upon it in queer hand- 
writings, and against his own name seventy-two 
cents. It looked so business-like. How honest he 
felt, and how ashamed, too, that it had been such 

_hard work for him to be honest! 

Of course the other fellows were angry with him; 

- but when Mr. Smith heard them blaming him, he 

_ told them that Dan had merely given him the money, 
and said nothing about anybody, but that the strip 
of paper had been brought him by the girls, who 
asked him to post it, and that, as Dan had paid, he 
had naturally written so against his name. 
Tf the boys had been provoked with Dan, they were 
angrier with the girls; yet, as it was time to recite, 
all they could do was to make up faces; but when 
» recess came, they jabbered at them worse than spar- 
rows do at each other. Still the girls took it all in 
such a superior manner that the boys felt there was 
' worse to come. ‘Their consciences had begun to 
work, just as Dan’s had done. Though they wanted 
the physical apparatus, they said it was the girls’ 
fault they did not have it, not knowing exactly how 
it was, but feeling it a great comfort to blame them, 

as their consciences kept on twinging; yet not a boy 
told another what he might or might not do. 

The next day was Saturday, so there was no school. 

~ When Monday morning came, the list of names had 
no empty spaces, for against each name was set the 
‘amount paid in; and the total, written in big, big 
numbers, amounted to $8.64. How. sheepish all 
felt! How many secret visits Mr. Smith must have 
had! how many callers Saturday and Sunday! for 
every one was surprised. 

But the greatest surprise came after the opening 
exercises, when the teacher pinned up another piece 
of paper. There stood, in his own handwriting, the 

names of the girls who were berry-pickers, the num- 
ber of quarts they had picked, and the amounts they 
_ had contributed to the apparatus, — total, $5.75. The 

boys whistled through their fingers, though it was 
school time, and had to be called to order. 

j 


* 
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“Quiet, boys,” directed Mr. Smith; “the girls 
want me to speak for them. They say that girls 
ought to study physics just as much as boys, but 
that, as they are only girls, they need not give so 
much as boys; so the amounts set against their 
names is only three per cent of what they earned by 
picking berries, including cranberries,” 

How he emphasized those last two words! The 
boys had not reckoned on cranberries when they 
declared that berrying did not last so long as caddy- 
ing. But they had sense enough to see the fun 
in their having been outwitted. School hours or 
not, Dan could not help calling for three cheers 
for the girls; and as the teacher swung his arm as a 
signal, the boys rose, and gave them with such a big 
shout that the girls clapped their hands to their ears, 
and Mary Jane rushed in, with half of her primary 
class after her, to see what was the matter; and two 
of the school committee men, who were going by with 
their teams, dismounted, and came in also to learn 
what was happening. 

When they understood it, they pulled their purses 
out of their pockets, and each took out a dollar bill, 
saying, there was not any money which could be 
turned in from the school fund, so they would give a 
little personally as their per cent on something or 
other. And Mary Jane, she put in fifty cents as her 
per cent of her salary for—she did not know how 
long; and then the boys cheered again, louder than 
before, especially Dan. That cheer brought in the 
third committee man, who also gave a dollar; and 
while the hubbub was still going on, in came the 
lady president of the sewing circle, who lived next 
door, and who was afraid, from the noise, that the 
schoolhouse was on fire, and that the children could 
not get out. When she, too, understood what it was 
all about, she promised to get the sewing circle to 
get up a Sunday-School concert, and that all the pro- 
ceeds —not any per cent of it—should go to the 
physical apparatus fund. Then she had three cheers 
for herself, and three more for the circle; and at last 


she and the committee men, and Mary Jane and her 


pupils, left, and the big boys and girls took up their 
arithmetic lesson. But whatever sum they did, the 
answer was always $17.89; for was not that the total 
on the board,—the product of all that had been given? 

That very afternoon the circle met and laid its 
plans. In two weeks the concert was held, on a 
week day, and cleared $10.00; for everybody came. 
Then Mr. Smith sent for the apparatus; and as a 
great deal can be bought for $27.89, when a teacher 
knows how to make a good many things himself, as 
Mr. Smith did, with the assistance of the biggest 
boys, a great deal was bought. Of course the appa- 
ratus was very simple, but honest work was done by 
it; and when the older scholars went up for entrance 
examination to the normal school, all passed, and 
are now studying to get certificates as teachers of 
primary or low grammar grades. 

Of course the cottagers heard about the per cents 
and the cheers. When they came back the next 
summer, they made up a purse, and bought some 
pictures for the schoolroom ; but they did not raise 
the price for caddying per hour or halt. hour, or the 
fraction thereof. 


MISS ALCOTI’S FIRST EARNINGS. 


Av nineteen one of her early stories was published 
in “Gleason’s Pictorial;” and for this she received 
five dollars. How welcome was this brain-money ! 
Some months later she sent a story to the “ Boston 
Saturday: Gazette,’ entitled “The Rival Prima 
Donnas,” and to her great delight received ten dol- 
lars, and, what was almost better still, a request from 
the editor for another story. Miss Alcott made 
“The Rival Prima Donnas” into a drama; and it 
was accepted by a theatre, and would have been put 
upon the stage but for some disagreement among the 


However, the young teacher received for 
She 


actors. 
her work a pass to the theatre for forty nights. 


even meditated going upon the stage; but the mana- 
ger quite opportunely broke his leg, and the contract 
was annulled. What would the boys and girls have 
lost had Miss Alcott become an actress! — Sarah K. 
Bolton. 

A second story was of course written for the “ Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette.” And now Miss Alcott was 
catching a glimpse of fame. She says: “One of 
the memorial moments of my life is that in which, 
as I trudged to school on a wintry day, my eye fell 
upon a large yellow poster with these delicious words : 
** Bertha,” a new tale by the author of ‘The Rival 
Prima Donnas,” will appear in “The Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette.”’ Iwas late, it was bitter cold, people 
jostled me, I was mortally afraid I should be recog- 
nized, but there I stood feasting my eyes on the fas- 
cinating poster, and saying proudly to myself, in the 
words of the great Vincent Crummles: ‘This, this 
is fame!’” 


The two best rules for a system of rhetoric are: 
first, have something to say, and next, say it. 
GEORGE Emmons. 


WHAT THE SNOW-BIRDS SAID. 


“Cupp, cheep!” said some little snow-birds, 
As the snow came whirling down; 

“We have n’t a nest 

Or a place to rest, 
Save this oak-tree bending down.” 


““Cheep, cheep!” said little Wee-Wing, 
The smallest bird of all; 

““T have never a care 

In the winter air — 
God cares for great and small.” 


“Peep, peep!”’ said her father, Gray-Breast , 
“Youre a thoughtless bird, my dear; 

We all must eat, 

And warm our feet, 
When snow and ice are here.” 


“Cheep, cheep!” said little Wee-Wing ; 
You are wise and good, I know; 

But think of the fun 

For each little one 
When we have ice and snow! 


“Now I can see, from my perch on the tree, 
The merriest, merriest sight, — 

Boys skating along 

On the ice so strong ; 
Cheep, cheep! how merry and bright!” 


“ And I see,” said Brownie Snow-Bird, 
“A sight that is prettier far, — 

Five dear little girls, 

With clustering curls, 
And eyes as bright as a star.” 


“ And J,” said his brother Bright-EKyes, 
“See a man of ice and snow; 

He wears a queer hat, 

His large nose is flat ; 
The little boys made him, I know.” 


“Tsee some sleds,” said Mother Brown, 
“ All filled with girls and boys; 

They langh and sing, 

Their voices ring, 
And I like the cheerful noise.” 


Then the snow-birds all said: “Cheep and chee! 
Hurrah for ice and snow ! 

For the girls and boys 

Who drop us crumbs 


As away to their sport they go! 


“ Turrah for the winter, clear and cold,° 
When the dainty snowflakes fall! 

We will sit and sing 

On our oaken swing, 
For God takes care of us all.” 


Selected. 
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_ Dolly hesitated. It did not seem to be a 
thing to talk about, even to Ruthie. Her 


silence seemed to Ruthie to mean assent, and 


she went on to ask, eagerly : — 


“What were they? Do tell me, Dolly!” 


And Dolly confessed: “TI didn’t make but 


one, and I didn’t write that down.” 


“Didn't write itdown! And didn’t make 
but one! If you aren’t the queerest girl! 


Why, Grace made eleven, and Tom had six 


that I know of. And I showed you mine,” 


said Ruthie, sighing, as if they had in some 
way not been quite satisfactory after all. 


“And how could it be a truly resolution if 
you didn’t write it, I don’t see! What was 
it ?”’ she remembered at last to ask. 

“ Well,” admitted Dolly, reluctantly, “you 
know I’m awfully ‘tempery, and I don’t 
think about not hurting peoples’ feelings 


when I’m not put out, besides. And I don’t 
remember, not one quarter of the time, to do 
the things folks like when I could as well as 
not, nor in the ways they like. And grandma 


GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE 


OLD TABERNACLE. 


says I’m ‘heedless’ too, around the house 
and when I’m told to do errands and things. 
And I never could think to keep six resolu- 
tions, right straight along and all together, 
though maybe, by trying hard, I could do 
one thing that I knew was quite surely worth 
while, you know, and that I ought to do 
most of all. So I thought it over, and con- 
cluded I’d just make up my mind this year, 
or from now, to be kind to people all the 


WORK FOR LITTLE FOLLOWERS. 


Tnerbe’s room for children’s service in this busy 
world of ours ; 

We need them as we need the birds and need the 
summer flowers: 

And their help at task and toiling the Church of 
God may claim, 

And gather little followers in Jesus’ holy name. 

Marcaret E. Sanester. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO WAYS FOR NEW YEAR'S. 
BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


OLLY PETERS came down Park Street, walk- 

ing very fast, and looking as if she were 

expecting to meet someone. It was snowing a 

little; tiny icicles hung from the eaves and from 

the branches of the trees, and Jack Frost was on the 

watch for any fingers that were not warmly mittened, 
and for all the toes that were not snugly shod. 

At the corner Dally stopped, looked up and down, 
and waited two or three minutes impatiently. ‘“ She 
might have been here this morning,” she said to 
herself, half aloud. ‘Now we shall both of us be 
late. I don’t dare go back, for fear she came the 
other way; nor go on, for fear she’d wait for me, — 
though she’d know she needn’t. Besides, I told her 
I’d watch here for her.” 

Several more minutes passed, and Dolly was 
getting more and more uneasy, when some one 
called to her from behind, up the street. 

“Dolly! Dolly Peters! here Iam!” 

And ina moment more Ruthie Stearns, Dolly’s 
friend and seatmate, came hurrying across the icy 
street, out of breath and anxious, 

“T was so afraid I could n’t catch up with you,” 
she panted. 

“Why didn’t you start earlier, then?” demanded 
Dolly, forgetting her usual politeness for the mo- 
ment, 

“Why,” said Ruthie, “I had an errand to do for 
mamma as I came along.” 

“T had two, for’ my mother, around on Pond 
Street,” observed Dolly, quietly. 


“And then,” went on Ruthie, “it’s New Yeay’s, 
you know, and we all had some presents to look at. 
And eyery one makes resolutions, you know, on 
New Year’s Day, and Tom and Grace were writing 
out theirs, and I wanted to see what they put down 
before I finished mine. I thought them ’most all out 
before I got up this morning, — perhaps that was an- 
other thing that made me later,” she added frankly. 
“You see, when you once begin, you do think of 
lots of ways you could improve in. And then when 
you have put down your, ‘ Resolved’ on a nice white 
page of your journal, you do want to pretty nearly fill 
the page out, and that makes you think of lots more.” 

“H’m —” said Dolly, but not indifferently. She 
had heard of New Year’s resolutions before, but 
they had seemed to be for big folks. Now a thought 
came to her. 

“ What were they about ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, about being obedient, and remembering 
about things, and doing as you’d be done by, and 
being pleasant, and — and — well, you can see them, 
or Ill read them to you.” 

But there was no time for this then, though Ruthie 
displayed with much satisfaction a morocco-bound 
“Diary,” on whose very first leaf was written, 
in Ruthie’s best and roundest hand, the word 
“Resolved; ” and beneath it a page-full of short 
sentences, each of which was evidently one of her 
“resolutions.” 

Dolly’s Aunt Mary had been going to take the 
little girls shopping with her, and she was waiting at 
the store where they were to take the cable car 
down town. She was looking rather anxiously for 
them, and told them that the car they were to have 
taken had already gone some time before, and that 
the next one was due, so that they must go over to 
the white post at once. 

The car was crowded, and there were many things 
to see, and after that the time was so delightfully 

~full all the rest of the forenoon, that there was no 
time to talk of anything save what they were buying 
and seeing. 

But a day or two after, Ruthie bethought herself 
to ask about the matter. 

“Did you make any New Year resolutions, 
Dolly?” she inquired. “You didn’t say so, but 
I thought maybe you meant to.” 


time, and in all sorts of ways. That would 
mean doing, and not doing, too, you see, a good 
many things. Don’t you think so?” 

“Heaps!” responded Ruthie, promptly. 
it’s lovely in you to think of it.” 

But Dolly went on: “And I didn’t write it 
down because I made it to remember; and if I 
could n’t think of it without writing it, why could I 
with it in a book any better? I thought it was just 
because you wanted to do it very, very much that 
you thought of it. And, you know,” she added, 
deprecatingly, “I only made one.” 

“Maybe, though,” said Ruthie, thoughtfully, 
“that would be a better way. Did you notice,” 
she said, almost tearfully, “I was late again to-day ? 
And to breakfast, too! And, don’t you tell,—he 
didn’t know I heard, —I heard papa say to mamma 
that my being behindhand was getting to be ‘a 
serious annoyance,’ as well as my gravest fault! 
Those were his very words, and just after New 
Year’s, too! You know,” she went on, “it does 
make more bother for me, and for other folks, than 
anything else I do. And I’ve got some things set 
down there that I’most never do, or think of doing. 
Tf I’d put this one down, just by itself, or took hold 
of it so hard that I didn’t need to see it down in 
writing, as you did, maybe *t would make a differ- 
ence. I declare, I’ve a great mind to now, if tis the 
third day! Yes,” she added, thinking a moment, “I 
do think yours is a good deal the best way, Dolly. 
And I think yours is a splendid resolution, too. I 
should n’t wonder a bit, either, if you kept it, most 
times!” 

And, really, Dolly did. 


“ And 


N 


The greatest glory of a free-born people is to 
transmit that freedom to their children. Havarp. 


Whatever else is doubtful, there is no doubt about 
the Golden Rule. What the world means by prac- 
tical Christianity is practical righteousness ; and by 
that law every intelligent man is bound. Have we 
made the rough way of the werld easier for any 
weary feet? Have we given courage to any who 
were ready to faint? Bring something of hope and 
cheer into hearts and homes that are desolate and 
discouraged. M. J. 8. 
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COME HERE, LITTLE ROBIN. 


Come here, little Robin, and don’t be afraid, — 
I would not hurt even a feather ; 

Come here, little Robin, and pick up some bread, 
To feed you this very cold weather. 


I don’t mean to hurt you, you poor little thing! 
And Pussy cat is not behind me; 

So hop about pretty, and put down your wing, 
And pick up the crumbs and don’t mind me. 


Cold Winter is come, but it will not last long, 
And Summer we soon shall be greeting ; 

Then remember, sweet Robin, to sing me a song, 
In return for the breakfast you ’re eating. 

Easy Poetry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GERTRUDF’S FIRST SNOWSTORM. 
BY HATTIE LOUISE JEROME. 


ERTRUDE had been very naughty. She had 
e struck her dear little brother Henry and then 
refused to say she was sorry and ask him to 
‘forgive her. Little Henry was quite ready to kiss 
and make up, but mamma said, — 

“No; until Gertrude is ready to say she is sorry, 
she must stay in her room alone.” 

So Gertrude stayed in her own room all the even- 
ing in gloomy silence, and thought of all the uncom- 
fortable and disagreeable things she could. 

“T never have much fun anyway,” she sighed 
drearily. “I’ve had to live down South all my whole 
life, where we don’t have any snowstorms, and now 
I've come North it won’t snow. And Henry makes 
me cross, and that makes me strike him, and then I 


have to stay up here —I don’t care, I won’t ask him 
to forgive me if I have to stay alone a whole week!” 
And this naughty little girl pouted at herself in the 
mirror, and settled down to be just as miserable as 
possible. She forgot all about the pleasant days she 
had enjoyed in her beautiful Southern home, and the 
fragrant flowers that grew everywhere so abundantly 
there, and only remembered her disappointment in 
not seeing a snowstorm at once the very first week 
after her arrival at the North. She forgot that little 
Henry was so young that she ought to overlook any- 
thing unpleasant he might do, and not allow herself 
to become angry. In fact, she quite forgot how much 
she had to be grateful for, —that she had been able to 
come North, where by patient waiting she could 
surely enjoy asnowstorm and many other interesting 
sights sooner or later, and that she had a dear, good- 
natured little brother who was so willing to forgive 
her,—and only remembered all the disagreeable 
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things she could, which is the unhappiest thing any 
one can do, and very ungrateful. 

“Gertrude, dear,” called mamma’s patient voice, 
“aré you ready to do what is right ¢” 

“T don’t want to say I’m sorry,” 
“for he needed to be struck when he 
voking.” 

“Gertrude! Gertrude!” said mamma’s voice, very 
sadly; and then Gertrude heard her going lightly 
down the stairs, and knew that she would have to 
call to her if she repented before she went to sleep, 
for Baby Henry had already been tucked away in 
his crib. 

“But I won’t say I’m sorry,” determined Gertrude, 
fiercely, “I won’t ever. I’ll undress and go to bed 
just as if I didn’t care a bit.” However, it wasn’t 
a pleasant thing to kneel down and pray all alone, 
and, somehow, down on her knees Gertrude felt all 
of asudden how very naughty and foolish she had 
been. It all swept over her and made her feel quite 
ashamed. But when she arose she hadn’t the cour- 
age to call mamma and say the brave words “I’m 
sorry,” so she crept into bed and softly cried her- 
self to sleep, feeling sure she could never give 
up. 

When mamma awakened the next morning her 
first thought was of her dear little daughter; for 
Gertrude was usually the sunniest, most helpful lit- 
tle girl in the world, and her mother felt sorry that 
she had made herself so unhappy. When the mother 
glanced from the window and saw that a beautiful 
snowstorm had come down, she began to feel very 
anxious that Gertrude should not miss the pleasure 
of going out in it. 

“T hope she will wake up feeling happy and good, 
and will be ready to ask forgiveness at once,” she 
said, thinking of her little daughter tenderly. 

3ut Gertrude in her room above had awakened 
feeling very much as she did the night before, very 
determined not to give up her own will. She began 
to dress with a sullen scowl on her face, when she 
suddenly remembered to look out of the window. 

Every morning since she had been North Gertrude 
had thrown up the curtains the very first thing in 
the morning to see if there was any sign of a storm, 
and to-day, as the beautiful soft whiteness met her 
gaze, she gave a little’gasp of surprise, and as she 
watched the tiny pure white flakes, all the anger and 
sullenness faded from her heart and a happy tender- 
ness came to take its place. 

“Oh, the dear, dear snow !”’ she cried, “ Baby Henry 
must see it,” and then she remembered what an un- 
kind little sister she had been. 

“Oh, dear, how bad Iwas!” she sighed; but no one 
could feel naughty in the first pure white snowstorm 
they ever saw, Gertrude felt sure, and, dressing 
quickly, she danced down the stairs to mamma’s 


said Gertrude, 
was so pro- 
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room. 

“Oh, Mamma!” she cried, “my snowstorm has 
come, my dear, dear snowstorm !” 

“ And I am sure it has brought the kindness back 
into my daughter’s heart,” said mamma, smiling. 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Gertrude, earnestly. ‘I’m 
sorry that I struck Henry, and I’m sorry I did n’t 
come and say so last night. May I take dear Baby 
out in the snow to play ?” 

Mamma was willing, and very patiently Gertrude 
helped the little brother to put on his coat, and cap, 
and gaiters, and rubbers, and led him down the 
piazza steps. 

Out in the soft, cold, white snow the two children 
had the merriest time in the world, and all the morn- 
ing Gertrude was loving and patient, for her cross 
little heart had been softened and made good and 
kind again by the coming of her first snowstorm. 


The world looks at ministers out of the pulpit to 


know what they mean when in it. 
CEcIL. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


HURRAH FOR THE FLAG! 


THERE are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own “ Red, White, and Blue.” 


I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here I could make a flag 
Of glorious “ Red, White, and Blue.” 


I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 


Then I’d want a part of a fleecy cloud, 
And some red from a rainbow bright ; 

And put them together side by side, 
For my stripes of red aud white. 


We shall always love the “ Stars and Stripes,” 
And we mean to be ever true 

To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 
The Red, the White, and the Blue. 


Then hurrah for the flag! our country’s flag, 
Its stripes and white stars too ; 
There is no flag in any land, 
Like our own “ Red, White, and Blue!” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE TWO MOTHERS. 
A Bear Story. 


BY MARY A. WINSTON. 


BRAVE little woman was Mrs. Hope Mills. 

She lived on the edge of a clearing in the 

good old pioneer days of Maine. 
Her mother’s home was on the other side of the 
forest. Many a time, after her husband had gone to 
the fields for the day, little Mrs. Hope saddled old 
Zep herself and rode over through the woods to 
spend the afternoon with her mother. When baby 
Roy came, she would set him in front of her, and the 
good old horse carried his precious double burden 
carefully and safely always, except once. 

This time evening was coming on, and Mrs. Hope 
was urging Zep to his best paces. Suddenly the 
quiet old horse began to back, and quiver all over 
with terror. His impatient rider could see nothing 
to cause his fright, so she gave him a sharp touch 
with a little switch she carried. At this, old Zep 
plunged and reared, then leaped forward as if shot. 

Poor little Mrs. Hope found herself turning over 


and over as she fell through the air. Her one 


thought was to cling to her little babe and save 


him from the fall. For a wonder neither of them 
was hurt, and the little mother, after feeling of her 
baby all over to make sure he was all right, rose 
from the dusty roadside and shook herself. Ag she 
did so, just opposite her at an opening in a thicket, 
the head of an immense black bear appeared. Just 
imagine it,—one helpless littie woman with her 
frightened wailing babe, all alone in the midst of 
the forest, face to face with a bear! 

Very quickly Mrs. Hope's mind worked, as our 
minds will sometimes work when we are in great 
danger. In the first place, the dear little mother 
remembered that the bear always attacks and de- 
stroys the smallest of its prey first; so she hid her 
crying baby under her shawl, wrapping him snugly 
to smother the sound of his wailing. 

Now Mrs. Hope’s father was a hunter and a man 
of the woods, learned in forest lore. Some time in 
the long years back, when she was a little girl, Mrs. 
Hope had heard her father say that the best weapon 
to fight a bear with is not a gun, but the human eye; 


for the big, the middle-sized, and the baby bears are 
all alike afraid to look a human being squarely in 
the eye. 

So brave little Mrs. Hope, in much less time than 
it takes me to tell it here, clasped her precious baby 
tight in her arms, gathered herself together, stood 
stone-still, and —looked at the bear. Steadily and 
firmly she gazed right down into those two fierce, 
fiery eyes. 

The beast paused uneasily, and the little woman 
took courage. Now she fairly glared at the bear, 
frowning and showing her teeth, ‘The bear kept on 
treading, treading, but never coming forward any 
nearer. Mrs. Hope never once let her eyes wander 
ever so little from the eyes of the bear. 

At last the enemy began to back, then suddenly 
turned around and disappeared quickly in the thicket. 
The huge animal was conquered by the look of one 
weak little woman. 

But Mrs. Hope was still afraid to drop her eyes 
and rest by the roadside. For a long time after- 
wards she stood in the same position, gazing at the 
hole in the thicket hedge where the bear had gone 
in. She could not see the bear any longer, but she 
was afraid that the beast could see her and was only 
hiding till she should weaken and remove her gaze. 

The night shadows began to settle down over the 
gloomy forest. Still the brave little mother stood 
with her baby in her arms, glaring at the opening in 
the hedge. .A welcome shout broke the stillness, and 
soon Mrs. Hope’s husband, with two of the farm 
hands, all on horseback, appeared. They had started 
out as soon as old Zep galloped riderless into the 
home stable yard. 

Mrs. Hope’s heart thrilled with joy, but she did not 
dare turn away from that perilous thicket until her 
husband jumped from his horse beside her. 

“Why, Hope, little woman!” he said, taking the 
baby from her tired arms. And then Mrs. Hope 
dropped her white eyelids and quietly fainted away 
on her husband’s shoulder. 

The next day the bear hunters from all the coun- 
try round held a grand search for Mrs. Hope’s enemy. 
They found at last, in the heart of the wild woods, an 
enormous mother bear with her two cubs, all very 
hungry and exceedingly savage. 

So, after all, poor Mrs. Bruin was only looking for 
a dinner for her two babies when she so terrified our 
little human mother with her baby. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ANNA’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY ADA RUSSELL. 
_ (Continued.) 


HRISTMAS Eve soon arrived. Anna had 
C been more diligent than usual, performing 
every task with eager care, and taking all 
fault-finding in perfect good humor. But as eight 
o'clock, the time for the exhibition of the tree, ap- 
proached, she began to look very nervous. Seven- 
forty! There was a loud knock at the door, which 
Caleb answered. Six pairs of bright eyes peered 
round into the light, and six young voices exclaimed 
all at once, “Oh, Mr. Carey, won’t you let Anna go 
to see the Christmas-tree ?” 
“Well,” began Caleb — hut before he could reply 
Mrs. Carey arose and went to the door. 
“No,” she said, “ Anna must go to bed as usual.” 
Six pairs of bright eyes shot indignant glances at 
her, and pitiful ones at Anna, and with a “Good- 
night, Anna!” they marched away. ; 
* Poor Anna! she could not help it, and sobbed in a 
stifled way, that went to Caleb’s heart, as she went 
back to her chair beside the table. 
Mrs. Carey looked very much disgusted. “Impu- 
dent minxes!” she muttered. 
Caleb sat a moment looking at the little sobbing 
figure, then a lqok of determination came into his 
face. “Mary,” said he, “I’ve lived with you for 


nigh on twenty years, and you’ve had your way in 
most everything. Now, Jam going to have my way 
about this tree. Put on your wraps, child.” 

Had a thunder-bolt shot from the snow-filled clouds, 


Mrs. Carey could not have looked more astonished. . 


‘Indeed, so deep was her amazement that she uttered 


not one word, till Anna, warmly wrapped, stood at 
the door, her little face wearing a frightened look. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Carey, contemptuously, “no 
fool like an old one!” : 

Caleb, a peaceable man, made no reply, but walked 
out with Anna’s hand tuckea under his arm. 

Mrs. Carey sat knitting in silence. That look on 
Anna’s face, what did it recall? Had she not many 
times seen that same look on the face of one fondly 
loved, long since dead and— forgotten? No!— 
and with a groan the conscience-stricken woman 
dropped her face in her hands. 

“ Poor little one, I should like to see her happy!” 
Caleb had said; and she, her own flesh and blood, 
had behaved to her like a heathen. But hark! “The 
cat again shut up in Anna’s room. Little simpleton! 
as if a cat could take cold.” : 

She arose with a look of relief, and went to Anna’s 
room. Everything was in perfect order. The cat 
was n’t there, after all. 

“Tt must have been a mouse; ” and poking round 
into corners she upset a little table, holding a few 
of Anna’s cherished books. Hastily replacing them, 
she espied a little book with “ Diary” written in sil- 
ver letters across the back. 

“ Where could she have gotten that?” muttered 
Mrs. Carey. 

Opening the leaves idly, she came across a text, — 
“When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
the Lord will take me up.” Beneath, in childish 
characters, was the date, ‘“‘Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
23, 18—.” “Tam glad the Lord took me up. Is’pose 
that means Aunt Mary taking me up. I love auntie, 
because she gives me all I have, but I can’t help 
wishing she wasn’t so strict. I’ve never seen a 
Christmas-tree since mamma died. Of course uncle 
and aunt give me all I have, and I ought to be very 
thankful, but I do want to have a good time on 
Christmas. Auntie is good, very good, Miss Mabel 
says; but I’m afraid of her. I s’pose everybody is, 
—even Uncle Caleb.” . 

Here the little writer had ceased. 

Aunt Mary sat a moment in deep thought, a pained, 
remorseful expression on her face. Hastily replac- 
ing the book, she arose deliberately, walked to the 
closet, and took her hat and cloak from their peg, 
after glancing at the clock. — 

Quickly donning her wraps, she turned down the 
lamp, and, taking her pocket-book, left the house. 
Walking rapidly, she entered a toy shop. She first 
selected a beautiful doll, neatly dressed; then bought 
a large paper of candy. .She then proceeded to a 
bookstore, and bought several books and a beautiful 
little writing-desk. 

Next, entering a dry-goods store, she selected a 
blue cashmere dress and several yards of black velvet 
ribbon (furbelows). Then, looking very happy, she 
went swiftly home. She had apparently been in bed 
hours, when Anna and her uncle returned. Breath- 
ing a sigh of relief, Anna hurried off to bed, not 
even taking time to get warm. 

Christmas morning Aunt Mary was astir early. 
Anna, after her unwonted dissipation, was some- 
what late, but was reassured by her aunt’s kind look. 

“Well, Anna,” said Uncle Caleb, “ Merry Christ- 
mas, dear.” 

“Thank you, uncle,” said Anna, “for letting me 
have such a lovely time,” she added, in a whisper. 

“Why, Mary, what a fire you’ve built!” said 
Caleb. 

“Yes; it ll heat the dining-room. We’ll eat there 
to-day, it being Christmas.” ; 

Caleb looked astonished, but said nothing. He was 
glad to get off without his expected “talking to.” 

“Well, come on, you two,” said Aunt Mary, look: 
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ing strangely happy as she led the way to the dining- 
room. 
' Anna was the last to approach the table, and sud- 
denly gave a little scream. ‘There, seated in her 
chair was the splendid doll; grouped around her 
plate were the other presents. 

“Oh, uncle” — she began. 

‘oT was u’t me, child,” said he, looking as much 
astonished as Anna herself. 

Anna, suddenly realizing all this meant, left her 
chair, and running to her aunt, she threw her arms 
around her neck. “Oh, Aunt Mary, this is the lovli- 
est Christmas I’ve had since mamma died!” 

“ Well, well, Mary,” said Caleb, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “‘no fool like an old one!’ ” 


(THE END.) 


TWO AND ONE. 


Two ears and only one mouth have you; 
The reason, I think, is clear; 

It teaches, my child, that it will not do 
To talk about all you hear. 


Two eyes and only one mouth have you; 
The reason of this must be_ 

That you should learn that it will not do 
To talk about all you see. 


Two hands and only one mouth have you; 
And it is worth while repeating : 
‘The two are for work that you must do, 


The one is enough for eating. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HE DID WHAT HE COULD. 
BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER, 


LARENCE TEMPLE was so glad it was not 
. C going torain. The clouds had looked threaten- 
ing all the forenoon, but now, just after dinner, 

they had cleared away, and the sun shone bright. 

You might have thought at first that it would not 

_make so very much difference to Clarence what the 
weather was, for he was lame, and could not run 
about and play out of doors as most boys can. As it 
happened, though, he had his reasons for watching 
the clouds just as much as ever any boy had. 

Clarence was twelve years old, but small for that 
age, because he had always been lame; and had to sit 
in a wheeled chair. His father was a motor-man on 
an electric car, —a big, handsome man, who was so 
strong that he could lift Clarence, chair and all. His 
work, though, kept him away from home all day, so 
there was not very much chance for them to see each 
other. 

Tt was partly on this account that the Temple 
family had moved, and come to live in a house on the 
main street of a suburban town, half-way between a 
big city and a beach resort where many people went 
in the summer. Mr. Temple’s car ran between the 
city and the beach, and so every two hours he passed 
his home. It was a pleasure for him even to get 
this chance to see where his dear ones lived; while 
Clarence, his mother, and sister — who was the only 

‘other child —tried to keep watch for the car, and 
when it was due some of them would almost always 
be looking out to return the motor-man’s wave of 
the hand. 

Now that the warm summer days were coming it 
was better still. Every day when it was pleasant 
Mrs. Temple would wheel the chair out to the door, 
where there was just room enough for it to sit in the 

~ shade out of the way of the sidewalk, and Clarence 
would sit there to watch. The Temples had taken 
the lower tenement in the house so as to make it 
convenient to get the chait in and out of the door. 

The lame boy liked to watch the street from there. 
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The house stood near a corner where there were a 
good many people passing. If there were not too 
many, and the car had to stop on the corner, he 
could shout “ Hello, father!’ loud enough for the 
motor-man to hear him. 

That was why he was so glad when he found that 
it was not going to rain. 

After the clouds cleared away that day and the 
sun came out, it was very hot, —the hottest day, so 
far, of the season. Clarence did not mind that where 
he sat in the shade, but the people who went past 
said how very warm it was. 

When the car came in sight, it stopped on the 
corner. ‘There were several women and children to 
get on. When the motor-man looked around and 
saw this, and knew that it would take some little 
time, he jumped down from the car, and ran over to 
where the boy in the chair was smiling at him. 

It could be only for a moment, but long enough to 
say, “It’s awful hot to-day, Clarry. When I come 
back ask mamma to have a drink of good cold water 
out here for me.” Then he was off again, the bell 
clanged, and the car was gone. 

But what a pleasure this was! Something to think 
about and plan for all the time until he came back. 
Long before the car was due, Mrs. Temple had 
brought out a pretty glass pitcher and tumbler, 
and placed them on the step beside the chair, where 
Clarence could reach them. A piece of ice kept the 
water cool, and looked very tempting through the 
glass. More than one person, passing, looked at 
the lame boy’s face and wondered what made him 
look so happy. 

By and by the car came in sight, and the bell 
sounded “Clang! clang!” as it came near. Clarence 
had come to know the sound of some of the bells, 
and was always sorry when his father was put on a 
new car. This trip was out of the city, and Clarence 
could see that the car was more full than usual. It 
seemed to be a crowd of children, too, with a few 
older people ; and they were haying such a good time. 
One boy in front carried a handsome banner, which 
had “ Helpers’ Club” on it; and several of them 
had little flags with the initials of the same words on 
them. 

When the car stopped, Clarence’s father jumped 
down and ran to get the water which the lame boy 
had poured out ready for him. ‘The crowd of jolly 
passengers did not mind the delay; they were having 
too good atime. Some one said, “Oh, see that lame 
boy! Let’s give him a flag.”’ Down jumped two 
boys and a girl off the car, and ran up to the chair, 

“Here’s something for you from the ‘ Helpers’ 
Club,’ ” they shouted, throwing a flag and an orange 
into his lap, and were off, scampering back on board 
the car almost as soon as the motor-man. 

That night when his father came home Clarence 
had so much to talk about. They were a children’s 
club from one of the city churches, it seemed, going 
to the beach for the afternoon, and taking a lot of 
poor children with them. 

The next day Clarence thought a good deal about 
this, and wished so much that he might belong to a 
“ Helpers’ Club,” and do something for some one 
else. That day was sunny and hot too, and so right 
after dinner his mother wheeled his chair out into 
its usual place, and brought out a pitcher of water 
the same as the day before. This was so that he 
might be ready for his father when his car came 
along. 

While Clarence sat there waiting, a nice-looking 
old man came along, carrving a gold-headed cane 
under his arm, and holding his hat in his hand. He 
looked very warm; and when he saw the pitcher of 
cool water he paused a moment, and then, looking at 
Clarence, said, “ Would you be so kind as to give me 
a glass of water?” 

“Oh, yes,” Clarence replied, reaching over to fill 
the tumbler; “Ill be glad to.” 

“Thank you,” said the man, as he handed back 


the glass. “That was very refreshing such a day as 
this.” 

After the man went on, this was something for 
Clarence to think of. He did not have time to tell 
his father about it in the moment’s visit which the 
latter made, but that evening he told him all about 
it, and of a plan which had come into his mind. 

“Don’t you think, father,” he said, “that when it 
is a hot day like this has been I might sit out there 
with a pitcher of water, and that there would be 
other folks like that man who would be glad of a 
drink? You know there isn’t very much I can do, 
because I am lame; and I should so much like to do 
something to be a ‘helper.’” 

“Yes, I think you can try it just as well as not; 
only when you get tired you must be sure to tell 
mother, and let her wheel you in.” 

So itcame about that the next hot day Clarence 
was out with the pitcher and tumbler. At first he 
was shy about offering any one a drink, but finally 
he got up courage to ask a little girl who was waiting 
with her mother for a car. They both seemed so 
pleased that it made him bold, and during the time 
that he was out that day several people were given a 
cool drink. Among others was the old gentleman of 
the first day, who came along again. 

Then came a week of hot weather; and the lame 
boy with his pitcher of ice-water came to be quite 
well known on the corner. Mrs. Temple did not 
complain, even if she did have to fill the pitcher a 
good many times, nor did her husband when she told 
him one night that she would be obliged to take a 
double portion of ice each day. 

So it went on all through the summer whenever 
the weather was pleasant; and it was a real cross for 
Clarence when the days were rainy so that he could 
not go out, although he comforted himself by think- 
ing that on those days people would not be so thirsty. 

The old gentleman used to come along every day ; 
and after a little while he and Clarence became so 
well acquainted that he would sit down on the door- 
step, and they would have a long talk. He seemed 
very much interested in the cold-water giving, and 
asked a good many questions. “I’m a cold-water 
man myself,” he used to say. 

One day, when Clarence’s mother came out to fill 
the pitcher while the old gentleman was there, he 
went into the house with her. That night, after 
Clarence had gone to bed and was asleep, his father 
and mother had a long talk. Mrs. Temple told her 
husband that the old gentleman, who it seemed was 
very rich, and liked to do good with his money in his 
own way, had asked to be allowed to take Clarence 
to a great hospital in the city, where very skilful 
surgeons came, to see if his lameness could not be 
helped. He would pay all the expenses, he said. 

Well, the end of it was that after many tiresome 
weeks in a hospital bed Clarence came out able to 
walk. Not quite so straight as other boys, to be sure, 
but so much better that no one minded it. 

Only one thing troubled Clarence when he came 
back from the hospital. It was winter then, and no 
one wanted ice-water on the street; but he said a 
good many times, “I don’t see what I shall do about 
my people”—he had come to call them by that 
name — “next summer, for I can’t sit out there all 
the time now that I can walk. I must go to school 
when there is a school, and when there is not, learn to 
work, so as to help the folks here at home.” 

He really felt very much worried about jt, until one 
day when the nice old gentleman who had done so 
much for him, and who had kept up his habit of 
coming to see him, said: ‘ We’ll have to see what 
can be done about that. It would never do to let 
such a good work as that, once begun, die out.” 

And so,it came about that when the hot weather 
of the next summer began there was a neat marble 
drinking-fountain put up on the corner, on which was 
carved: “In the name of one who was glad to do 
what he could to help others.” 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MIGNONETTE. 


BY CLIFTON E, MONTAGUE. 


Dainty, budding mignonette, 
Growing near the violet, 

Filling all the languid air 

With a perfume, rich and rare, 
Fresh thou art, and sweet and pure, 
Long thy fragrance shall endure. 

I have learned to love thee, yet 
Thou lack’st beauty, mignonette! 


In thy little life I see 
Wonderful simplicity ; 

From thyself thou giv’st away — 
Richness, rareness, day by day. 
All thy noble soul is spent, 

In a life of good intent, — 
Lessons one should not forget, 
Wisdom-teaching mignonette! 


For thou showest that a power 
Dwells within a simple flower ; 
Power to fill earth’s heavier air 
With a fragrance rich and rare. 
This thou teachest, — ’tis not all 
Gandy flowers rich and tall 

That send forth the best perfume, 
But the simplest ones that bloom. 


So, in worldly fume and fret, 

Souls like thine, dear mignonette, 
Simple souls, are strong and great, 
Winning joy from life’s estate ; 

So abroad from them are given 
Fragrance from the flowers of Heaven ; 
So is won life’s coronet, — 

Simple, trustful, mignonette ! 


Books, — lighthouses erected in the great sea of 


time. WHIP-LE. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


By the time this number of Every OrnEer Sunpay 
reaches our young readers, the New Year will have 
started in quite bravely. The Editor heard a certain 
young lady say, a little while ago: “ Well, as soon 
as Christmas is past I must go to work and make 
some resolutions for the New Year.” She made a 
great many, and did the same as in years past, — 
broke most of them. 

Now, the Editor does not wish to discourage good 
purposes; but good purposes and good resolutions 
are very different. The mischief in writing down 
certain grand and glorious resolutions at the begin- 
ning of the year is, they are so many and so hard it 
is well-nigh impossible to live up to them; so, being 
failures, they cast their shadows of discouragement. 

The wiser way for all of us, young and old, is to 
set up certain aims, and make them clearer than they 
were in the old year. Just as if some splendid pic- 
ture had become covered with dust and age, so that 
its beauty did not show forth distinctly ; we proceed 
to clear it of its veil, and lo! it appears to us with 
fresh attraction. 

All the year gives a chance to begin again. There 
is a New Year opportunity every day during the 
twelve months. So do not attach too much impor- 
tance to the Ist of January, 1897, even if that is the 
open door to a new calendar year. We should be 
trying all the time. As the Chinese proverb says, 
“The great virtue in a man is not that he never falls 
down, but that he always picks himself up and goes 
forward.” 

The Editor wishes every one of you a Happy New 


Every Other Sunday. 


Year; and may health on one side, and happiness on 
the other, go hand in hand with you during all the 
days and weeks of the New Year! This greeting 
also means that the Editor hopes Every O?rner 
Sunpay will be a pleasant companion for you, and 
find a happy place in many homes. He returns cor- 
dial thanks for the many kind letters which have 
been sent to him by readers who have liked what 
they found in this little paper. 

In this issue will be found the conclusion of Mrs. 
Wells’s capital story, whose ending we were obliged 
to postpone, owing to the Christmas crowding ; but 
we are sure that nothing was lost by this, because 
those who have read the first part would not lose the 
thread, even for a longer waiting. We also continue 
a little of the Christmas joy in the story by Auntie 
Beth and the conclusion of “Anna’s Christmas.” 
Thus we bind together the old year and the new. 

We feel sure the pictures will please. The first 
one gives a view of what Winter can do on the water 
and on the land. Winter is a beautiful season when 
we look at it through right eyes. But our youngest 
readers will be charmed with the picture of Lucy 
opening the door to the little robin and asking him 
to come in for breakfast. We may be sure that one 
bird at least had plenty to eat on a cold winter day. 
As for the tabernacle picture, this will be understood 
by the older readers; but for those just beginning to 
know something about the Old Testament the Editor 
would say that it represents the holy place of the 
Jews when they were poor. Afterward, when the 
Jews became rich and strong, they had a church, or 
temple, in which the tabernacle was placed. It was 
the spot where people worshipped and offered sacri- 
fices of animals. Ask your teacher to tell you more 
about it, and how at last there was a great, rich 
temple at Jerusalem, costing great sums of money, 
that took the place of this simple wooden affair. 


LETTER-BOX. 


BARNARD MEMORIAL, Boston, MAss. 
Dear Eprror,—Our sewing-class had great fun in 
getting out words from ‘‘Martineau.’”’ I Jaughed till I 
cried, the other ‘night, at the pronunciation of some of the 
little girls. After getting out all the words we could, 
our teacher took her box of letters and got out hard 
words and mixed them up like the anagrams, and it was 
like the puzzles in the paper to find the words.. We got 
eut one hundred and twenty-four words. Wishing your 
paper all success; I remain, 
Yours respectfully, EstHER COHEN. 
Boston, Mass. 
DrEAR Epiror,— The Every Otner Sunpay of 
November 22 asked how many young people can make 
seventy words from the name of a famous Unitarian, — 
Martineau. Our class haye made one hundred and 
twenty-four words, and we hope you will print them. 
One of the little girls kept asking such silly questions 
about the words that the teacher told her to get out 
sensible words. After finding all the words we could of 
three letters, we transposed and added to them in order 
to make words of four and five letters. 
Yours truly, Ciara P. MEXAL. 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 
Drar Epiror, —I worked the word-puzzle in paper 
No. 6. The question was to get seventy words out of the 
word “Martineau.” It took me an hour and ten minutes 
to do it. My aunt is the superintendent of our Sunday 
School. I like the little paper verv much. I am eleven 
years old. I should like to see this letter in the Every 
OrneER Sunday if it is good enough. Iam, 
Your earnest little reader, 
FRANCES VANDEGRIFT. 


Hunpson, Mass. 
DEAR Eprtror, —I have succeeded in making out your 
word puzzle, ‘‘ Martineau,” which was in the EvERY 
OrnEeR Sunpay, November 22, and I enclose a copy of 
the answer. Tread your paper and find your stories very 
interesting. I am a member of the Hudson Unitarian 
Sunday School. 


Yours very truly, CLARA WELSH. 


GAINESVILLE, FLA. 
DrAr Epitor, —I enclose you an anagram and as 
many words as I can make out of the word ‘ Martineau.’” 
I take the Every OTHER Sunpay and like it very much. 


There is no Unitarian Church here, so I go to the Presby- 
terian Sunday School. I have taken my Every OTHER 
Sunpays to school several times, and we have read out 
of them instead of a reader. I hope to get you some 
subscribers soon. 


Yours truly, GrerrruDE CusHMAN. 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 
Dear Eprror, —I saw a puzzle in the Every OTHER 
Sunpay tor November 22, which was to make seventy 
words out of the word “ Martineau,’ and so I send you 
eighty-two which I have made out of it. 
Yours truly, Haroitp P. Wuircoms. 


TWISTED TREES. 


1. Rycher. 7. Natluw. 
2. Yirhcok. « 8. Otlaptem. 
3. Mel. 9. Henteuts. 
4. Omabob. 10. Vileo. 

+ 5, Pealp. 11. Rappol. 
6. Ainoglam. 12. Snape. 


When the above letters are transposed, the words will 
form the names of twelve well-known trees. R. S. C. 


ANAGRAM. 


A RAPPE rfo eth dusyan hsoclo dna teh moeh. | 
HS) eee 


ENIGMA XXI. | 

I am composed of forty-two letters. i 

My 11, 12, 16, 23, 24, 28, 17, raise 

4, 20, 18, 22, 1, 25, 27, 17— | 

(eA Ses LOE 

37, 39, 40, 38 — 

4, 29, 7, 15, 20, 30 — 

21, 35, 31, 1, 6, 33 — 

32, 39, 42,17, 41, 17— 

7, 28, 22, 4, 3 = 26, 9, 30, 24, 17 — 

19, 12, 36— | 

2, 22, 34— 

And alas, 18, 25, 16, 10, 17. 2 : 

When these letters are arranged rightly we have a band 
of exiles. RicuarD ELLIs. _ 


| 
ENIGMA XXII. F 

I am composed of twenty-five letters. ; 

My 10, 11, 12, is worn on the head. ; 

My 8, 7, 6, is fashion. 

My 4, 5, 9, is to procure. 

My 3, 18, 17, 16, is finished, j 

My 15, 16, 14, 19, is a vegetable. 

My 1, 7, 18, is happiness. | 

My 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, is decided upon. 

My 6, 2, 8, grows on a tree. 

My whole is in the Bible. Joun WEstT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 7. ‘ | 


Enigma XVII. William Lorisan Walsh. 
Enigma XVIII. Thou shalt not steal. 
Crossword. Venezuela. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS. | 
1. Jackal; 2. Mastiff; 3. Hare; 4. Mink; 5. Horse; 


6. Goat. 
MISSING LETTER PUZZLE. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
‘And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


A 


Ae 


: 


We have received several answers to the word-puzzle 
“‘Martineau.’’ Below we give quite a list of additional 
words which came too late to be printed in the last num-_ 
ber of EyERY OTHER SUNDAY, — d 

Animate, amateur, aura, amain, era, Etna, Emir, menu, 
minuet, Marie, rue, remain, raiment, Tim, tamer, tarn, 
tiara, triune, untie, urine. 
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